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James's The Will to Believe and Varieties of Religious Experience,
A. J. Balfour's Defence of Philosophic Doubt, Professor Flint's
Baird Lectures on Theism, Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual
World, Kidd's Social Evolution, Mill's Three Essays on Religion,
and, at a later period, the translated works of Kuenen, Wellhausen,
and Harnack, and the available works of Professors J. S. Mackenzie3
D. G. Ritchie, and Samuel Alexander. I also found the works of
Henri Bergson, especially his Creative Evolution, stimulating
reading, and I read with care most of the writings of Father Tyrrell.
There were many other books, especially the modern poets, English,
French, and German, that I read and greedily absorbed.
The daily habits of men are frequently the products of com-
pulsion. Thus, a young man blessed with a happy home will be
encouraged to spend his evenings with his own people; but a young
man who is only a lodger in the house of a stranger will be expected
to spend them outside. Thousands of young and lonely men so
placed are driven to seek shelter and fellowship in public-houses,
or even in more undesirable places: those who are lucky enough to
discover the friendly welcome of a young men's club are fortunate
indeed.
I never felt the least temptation to look for fellowship in the
public-house, and, after my expulsion from the Unitarian school
at Nottingham, I never again sought the precarious hospitality of
another church. I had, in any case, arrived at intellectual con-
clusions that would have made this impossible. One of the
proverbial sayings popular in my native village was that *you can
always do without that which you cannot get,' and my habits were
consequently adapted to my opportunities. Nearly every night
when classes were over, and when work was done, I sought both
exercise and opportunities for reflection by wandering aimlessly
through the crowded streets, and this apparantly unfavourable
environment provided my chief opportunity for undisturbed
m'editation.
I think that I can explain why, to me, this was comparatively
satisfactory. An extemporary speaker has to train himself to be
alone in the midst of a crowd: he is in the throng, but not of it.
The multitude is about him; but he remains apart. It never
occurred to me to go on a direct walk to a selected place. I liked
to feel my feet on the pavements of a few known and well-lighted
streets; although not consciously desiring company, I was certainly
comforted and my brain stimulated by the mere presence of the